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Objectives for 1952 


In addition to the General Assembly’s regularly approved 
program, editorial support will be given by this paper to the fol- 
lowing objectives during 1952: 





1. A widespread and appropriate introduction to the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible when published. 

2. Formulation of an inspiring and challenging effort to 
succeed the Program of Progress. 


. Development of a large-scale American Presbyterian 
union, with thorough discussion of the possibilities and 
values of such a union on all levels, with increasing 
opportunities in cooperation on the part of U.S., U.S. A. 
and United Presbyterians. 

. Development of a well-integrated and unified church 
program in at least a few pioneer churches.* 


. Implementation of the plan approved by the General 
Assembly of 1949 for a research and planning com- 
mittee.* 

. Development of a grass-roots educational program in 
Christian Relations.* 

. Wider participation on the part of church leaders and 
members in interdenominational gatherings for mutual 
exchange, inspiration and fellowship. 

. Continued progress in the accreditation of our schools 
and colleges and in providing adequate resources for 
them. 

. More generous support of overseas relief and inter- 
church aid. 

. Greater interest in, concern for, and more adequate 
knowledge and support of our church’s missionary 
program at home and abroad.* 





(*These objectives, along with the others, will be more fully clarified and discussed 


in coming weeks.—Editors. ) 


‘Whatever you do, do all to the glory of God.”’---1 Cor. 10:31b. 

















Letters to the Editors 





Synod Seeks Fewer Mailings by Agencies 





Overtures General Council 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


THE OUTLOOK (Oct. 1, 1951) 
carried a comment on the fact that the 
Synod of Virginia in Session at Danville 
passed the following motion: 


“That, in order that the constituency of 
our church, particularly the church 
families, might be better encouraged to 
subscribe to and read our church publica- 
tions, they might have a more adequate 
picture of the total program of the church, 
that overhead expenses might be reduced, 
that the Assembly’s Board of Education 
and General Council be reminded of the 
number and variety of pieces of official 
literature, particularly Presbyterian Men, 
Presbyterian Women, Presbyterian Action, 
Presbyterian Survey and Historical Foun- 
dation News, and that there be considered 
the reduction of the number of publica- 
tions through unification and use of 
brevity.” 


‘Christ in Daily Life” 


The Presbyterian U. S. Series of 
THE PROTESTANT HOUR 
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of March 3, 1879. 
Telephone 2-9492. 


A second action was taken along the 
same line, with even more far-reaching 
imlications, and I wish to call it to your 
attention. I am clipping this action from 
the Minutes of the Synod of Virginia, 1951, 
pages 72 and 73. I believe you may wish 
to call this action to the attention of the 
church at large. 

NAME WITHHELD. 


The following action was taken by the 
Synod: In line with the spirit and objec- 
tive of the motion cuncerning the coordi- 
nation of the various magazines of the 
3oards: Presbyterian Men, Presbyterian 
Women, Presbyterian Action, Presbyterian 
Survey, Historical Foundation News, etc., 
the further motion is made: That the 
Synod of Virginia call to the attention of 
the Assembly’s General Council and all 
boards and agencies of the Assembly and 
other interested and affected groups, the 
desirability for including in the proposed 
nified magazine a section for the com- 
municating and publicizing of the pro- 
grams and projects of each of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s boards in order that they 
may dispense with the present disjointed 
method whereby each committee sends 
one or more separate letters to every pas- 
tor almost every month; and that the fol- 
lowing advantages of such a unified pub- 
licity effort be pointed out: 

(1) The advantage of economy—the 
saving by boards of the immense amount 
of postage, paper, and clerical help in- 
volved in their separate contacting of the 
entire ministry and much of the member- 
ship of our denomination. 

(2) The advantage of further coordina- 


tion of the church’s work, by the extension 
of coordination in the field of publicity, 
thus eliminating much of the unnecessary 
and expensive overlapping and duplication 
which now exists. 

(3) The advantage of providing for the 
ministry, the church staff, the officers, and 
members a more usable, convenient, con- 
cise, easily filed, and easily found picture 
of the objectives and plans of the various 
phases of the church’s work than can pos. 
sibly be had when the material is pre- 
sented in numerous different mimeo- 
graphed letters. 

(4) The advantage of getting the pub- 
licity and information directly into every 
home, so that the ground has been pre- 
pared for the local pastor and officers to 
carry out their work. 


Seminary Choir Tour 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Princeton Seminary 
paring an itinerary for its Seventh An- 
nual Summer Tour. The group of twenty- 
five men plans to leave Princeton immedi- 
ately following the Seminary Commence- 
ment Exercises on June 3, 1952. Southern 
and southeastern states from Texas to 
Florida will be visited with a possible 
brief trip to Cuba. 

Already requests have 
from Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, North and South Carolina, and 
Virginia. Although the exact route has 
not been determined, the tour of seven or 
eight weeks will include not only the 
states listed above, but also Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 

Invitations from churches, schools, serv- 
ice camps and noontide clubs in these 
areas will be honored in the order of their 
receipt. For particulurs, address: 

DAVID HUGH JONES. 
Director of Music, Princeton Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Choir is pre- 


been received 








A Blind Astronomer 


God’s Living Letters ............ 


BLIND ASTRONOMER was de- 

scribing for us the portion of 

the heavens which we were see- 
ing through the big telescope. The 
glass was turned to the rings of 
Saturn and we listened to an ex- 
planation. Our guide through the 
starry firmament was Dr. Edwin 
Brant Frost, director of the Yerkes 
Observatory at Williams Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

From childhood he had poor vision. 
The loss of his right eye came about 
twenty years before his death. In an- 
other five years a cataract closed his 
left eye, leaving him with three per 
cent vision. And soon he was con- 
fined within the realm of physical 
darkness. Yet he continued at his 
post for more than a decade. Night 
after night with the assistance of a 
colleague and the help of a vivid 
memory, he examined remote points 
in celestial space. 

Dr. Frost’s extraordinary memory 
was the result of much practice. 
Being warned in advance of impend- 
ing blindness, he consecrated on the 
development of this faculty. From 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 


Copyright 1952, by 


dark to daylight, month after month, 
he had spent the hours in full ex- 
posure to the night. There was much 
to be seen. So vast is the great 
nebula of Andromeda that light takes 
50,000 years to cross it, and so far 
away that its light requires a million 
years to reach us. The total number 
of stars in the entire universe has 
been estimated at 10,000 million-mil- 
lion-million! 

In the words of Immanuel Kant, 
Dr. Frost could cry out: ‘‘We are 
living in a world which is but a little 
island of the known, washed on every 
shore by the vast waters of the un- 
known.’ He was filled with holy 
awe by immensity, distance, precision 
and beauty. A deeply religious man 
by training and experience, he could 
testify, in Longfellow’s words: ‘‘From 
the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
my spirit drank repose; the fountains 
of perpetual peace flows there—from 
those deep cisterns flows.” 


(Note: Dr. Page is a widely-known 
writer and lecturer of La Habra, 
Calif.) 


The Presbyterian Outlook. 
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ELDERS SEE INCONSISTENCY 


Elders in the Session of the First 
Presbyterian Church of High Point, 
N. C., are suggesting that President Tru- 
man is inconsistent in his request for 
an ambassador to the Vatican. 

In a letter to North Carolina’s two 
senators, the Session, without indicat- 
ing its own attitude toward FEPC legis- 
lation, wrote: 


“We believe it is wholly unwarranted 
that a republic such as ours should sin- 
gle out any ecclesiastical order for the 
high recognition usually accorded only 
to sovereign nations. 


‘It is strangely incongruous that Mr. 
Truman should demand a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act to prevent alleged 
discrimination among individuals, yet 
become equally emphatic in demanding 
favorable discrimination for one re- 
ligious faith.” 


ADVICE TO HEAVY DRINKERS 


Worcester, Mass. (RNS)—Men who 
drink to excess were offered some 
tongue-in-cheek advice by Roman 
Catholic Bishop John J. Wright in a 
radio talk here. 

“First build a bar in your own home 
and be the only customer,” the bishop 
said. ‘‘Then you have neither license 
nor protection to pay. Give your wife 
six dollars to buy the first quart of 
liquor—remembering there should be 
at least 16 drinks in the quart. 


“Buy the drinks from no one but your 
wife and pay at the rate a bar would 
charge. By the time the first quart 
is finished, she will have six dollars to 
put in the bank and six dollars to start 
business again. 


“If you live ten years and continue 
to buy from her, you can then die of 
delirium tremens and she will have 
plenty to bury you, educate your chil- 
dren, marry a decent man and forget 
the misery you brought her.” 


NIEMOELLER TO MOSCOW 


Berlin (RNS)—Pastor Martin Nie- 
mieller took off from the Soviet mili- 
tary airport at Schoenfield near here for 
a visit to Moscow as the guest of Patri- 
arch Alexei, head of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. He was accompanied by his 
youngest daughter, Herta, who will 
serve as his interpreter. 

It was stated that Pastor Niemoeller’s 
visit to Moscow was of a purely religi- 
ous character. 

However, church circles here ex- 
pressed the hope that his trip would 
help to bring about the release of Ger- 
man prisoners of war still held in the 
U. S. S. R. They said that Pastor Nie- 
moeller was one of the few persons who 
could ‘‘talk to the East with the pros- 
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Speed and Frenzy Said Increasing 


E. Stanley Jones, at 68, Says Americans Need Spiritual Help 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—E. Stan- 
ley Jones said here on his 68th birth- 
day that “the speed and frenzy of 
modern America seems to be increasing 
all the time. 

Completing a preaching tour that 
took him into 27 American cities, the 
noted evangelist said: 


“The difference between the frantic 
bustle of Americans and the peace and 
contemplation in which much of the rest 
of the world lives, particularly in the 
East, becomes more striking with each 
passing year. 

“TI think it is due to t he fact that the 
central core of our lives is missing. We 
have lost our belief in God and the Uni- 
verse, and are trying to fill that central 
void by a constant round of activities 


which are designed to entertain but 
rarely to inspire.”’ 


Looking rested and unharrassed de- 
spite the rigid schedule to which he 
adheres, the veteran missionary said 
that “Americans need spiritual help 
more than most people on the earth. 
We ought to send missionaries out to 
counteract our idol worship which now 
manifests itself in television.” 

Dr. Jones left here for a two-weeks 
tour of the Scandinavian countries after 
which he will spend six months on a 
preaching mission in India. He will re- 
turn to this country in July for a series 
of summer ‘‘ashrams’’ or spiritual re- 
treats. 


Student Volunteer Movement 


Holds Largest Convention 


Lawrence, Kans (RNS)—Some 2,200 
students from U. S. and Canadian uni- 
versities and colleges gathered on the 
University of Kansas campus here for 
the 16th quadrennial convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 

Helping to swell the gathering to 
the largest in the organization’s 65- 
year history were 196 students from 45 
foreign lands. 

The convention had as its theme, 
“Christ’s Kingdom—Man’s Hope.” In 
study, worship and discussions, the stu- 
dents and the 140 missionaries, student 
leaders and church executives who pro- 
vided convention leadership considered 
the Christian message as it pertains to 
personal, national and world issues to- 
day. 

In the opening day’s addresses 
speakers from distant lands challenged 
Western missionaries to assume a direct 
and practical leadership based on Chris- 
tian principles. 


“More often than not the mission- 
ary movement has sided with the 
forces of the status quo,” Surjit 
Singh, a theologian from Sarharan- 
pur, India, said. 





pect of being listened to.” 

European press comment has been 
generally skeptical regarding Pastor 
Niemoeller’s journey, warning that it 
will be exploited by Communist propa- 
ganda. 


Crediting missionaries with spreading 
ideas of civic freedom and the dignity 
and worth of the human person, he 
warned that democracy was at war in 
eastern Asia with nationalism, imperial- 
ism and Communism and that the de- 
cision there might turn the tables either 
in favor of world order or chaos. 

“The church and the missionary 
movement must speak and act where 
social justice, political freedom, re- 
ligious liberty and human rights are in 
jeopardy,” Dr. Singh said. He warned 
that this, rather than a static position, 
was the Christian answer to the contem- 
porary situation. 


Critical, Yet Praises 


Eduardo Mondalane, of Portuguese 
East Africa, the son of a tribal chieftain, 
also was critical although he praised the 
good works of missionaries in his native 
land and continent which, he said, 50 
years ago “‘could well have been called 
a grave for human beings.” 


“Tf the missionaries had come 
alone,” Mr. Mondalane said, “the 
problem of Christian living today 
would be less complex. But the mis- 
sionaries were soon followed by Euro- 
pean military conquests, motivated 
mostly by business enterprise.” 


Frank Laubach, missionary educator 
whose methods are credited with help- 
ing an estimated 60,000,000 of the 














world’s people learn to read, told the 
delegates that ‘‘we must help the des- 
perate nine-tenths of the non-Christfan 
world out of their hunger and misery 
before we can preach to them.”’ 

lost China to the 
Communists,’’ he said. ‘‘We will lose 


“In four years, we 


all Asia in another, and Africa will 
follow, if we do not act.” 

Dr. Laubach said that the Com- 
munists were winning, ‘“‘because they 


have a gospel for the hungry” and that 
our opportunity is not 
them in time of famine but to help them 
help themselves, help them rise to our 
level.’’ 


only to ‘feed 


Laubach Has Warning 


Urging a program of furnishing thou- 
sands ef teachers, journalists and tech- 
nicians to help native Christians spread 
agriculture, health, 
sanitation and housing, he warned: 


the knowledge of 


“These technicians must be demo- 
cratic, willing to get their hands dirty, 
completely color blind, forgetting race 
or nationality or men and 
women of integrity and noble char- 
acter, friendmakers in a world which 
is being taught to hate us.” 


class, 


Charles W. Ranson, general secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, 
in a keynote address, told the student 
delegates that today’s prevailing mood 
of disenchantment is ‘“‘so deep it lacks 
even the energy of cynicism.”’ 

“Many of us are dismayed by the 
future,’’ he said . “Our hopes and our 
vision of the future, based on the spread 
of Christianity, have been shot out from 
under us by the explosions of contem- 
porary history. But the ultimate hope 
which will deliver us from fear is a faith 
in the sovereign purposes of God.” 


He declared that the 
theme was “either a piece of pious 


conference 


rhetoric or a statement of sober fact.” 


“If we know it to be true,’’ Dr. Ran- 
son said, “then we can go out into the 
bewildering currents of 


history with a kind of 


contemporary 
Christian non- 
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LAUBACH AND STUDENTS—Frank Laubach, pioneer 
literacy expert and missionary educator, gives details 


chalance to pursue without panic, but 
with a powerful sense of mission, our 


high calling in Christ Jesus.’’ 

Other warnings were received from 
former leaders of the quadrennial con- 
ventions who now are missionaries in 
far-off lands. 

“Come at once, for the time we 
Americans can work in Asia is rapidly 
coming to an end,’ said Winburn 
Thomas, one-time conference secretary, 
in a recorded in Indonesia, 
where he is stationed, and dispatched to 
the sessions here. 

Philip Williams, student chairman of 
the last quadrennial convention, now 
stationed in northern Japan, sent a mes- 
sage recommending that American mis- 
sionaries go to those places still open, 
“for they may soon be shut to us.” 

“‘Make no mistake about it,’’ his mes- 
sage said. “The missionary thrust of 
Communist religion is having a greater 
impact, especially in the university field, 
than Christian responses to the cry of 
Asia for renewal of life.’’ 


message 


Majority Are in Bondage 


In a welcoming address to the dele- 
gates, Tracey Jones, Jr., of New York, 
conference secretary, noted that ‘the 
majority of the people in the 
world are discontented, for they are 
in bondage to want, ignorance and in- 
justice.” 


great 


“The explosive element, however,” 
he said, “is the electrifying hope in 
the minds of the masses of the world 
that there is a way to break this bond- 


onane, 99 
age. 


Warning that the great majority in 
the world had “seen through the pre- 


tensions and arrogances of the once- 
mighty Western world,’’ Mr. Tracey 
said: 


“One of the great problems the 
chureh must face is that of race. Until 


we can meet that problem, we are 


irrevelant to our time; and no one will 
The church’s answer can 
be given only in the terms in which we 
here, by the presence of more 


look to us. 


give it 


than 2,000 Christians of many denomi- 
nations, many racial groups, 
nations.’ 

Edward H. Johnson, general secre- 
tary of the S. V. M., said the convention 
should ‘‘send out a group of students 
who have discovered a powerful direc- 
tion and dynamic for their living be- 
cause they have glimpsed the purpose 


many 


and meaning of history in terms of 
God’s plan for mankind working 
through the church.” 

The Student Volunteer Movement, 


founded in 1888, antedates almost al] 
other interdenominational movements 
in North America, Mr. Johnson said. He 
added that since its organization 20,000 
students had gone out as missionaries 





MOTT HONORED—John R. Mott (left) 


helped found the Student Volunteer 
Movement some 65 years ago. He has 
spoken at every convention since. At 
the Lawrence meeting he was presented 
a_ scroll appreciation. He 
stands here with E. H. Johnson, general 
secretary of the SVM.—RNS Photo. 


expressing 


and a total of 50,000 had dedicated 
themselves to some part of the mission- 
ary task. 

A highlight of the sessions was an ad- 
dress by John R. Mott, who helped 
found the S. V. M. 65 years ago and has 
spoken at every one of its quadrennials 
since the first, held in Cleveland in 
1891. A Nobel Peace Prize winner, Dr. 
Mott has helped form nearly every sig- 
nificant student movemenet active in the 
world today. 


oS "« 


of his teaching methods to delegates at the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. 


(See above).— RNS Photo 
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@ Number 1 in a series of three articles on Christianity and Communism 


The Issues Raised by Communism 


HE ADVANCE of Communism in 

the world has created the most 

perplexing problems with which 
Christians have had to deal in our time. 
The perplexity arises from the fact that 
we cannot say to Communism a simple 
“yes” or “‘no.”’ 

It is obvious that we cannot say 
“yes,”’ obvious to ail but a few Chris- 
tians who have become quite blind to 
the nature of Communist power. Com- 
munism teaches dogmatic atheism. It 
creates an efficient tyranny which con- 
trols culture and stops at no methods 
of terror in dealing with opponents. 
Eventually all become opponents who 
deviate even slightly from the Com- 
munist orthodoxy of the moment. 


An Absolute Scheme 


Communism does these things be- 
cause it is an absolute scheme which is 
believed to offer the one solution for the 
problems of human society. There is 
no place for God who transcends society 
in this Communist scheme. Those who 
prove to be obstacles to its success have 
no standing ground at all. 

In contrast to this, the Christian must 
recognize that the cpponents of his most 
cherished programs or ideals have 
standing before God. The motive for 
Communist practices which are most 
repellant to us is the sincere belief that 
Communism will bring into existence a 
new world that will be worth all that it 
may cost in terms of suffering and 
terror. The most serious miscalculation 
that Communists make is their assump- 
tion that the totalitarian system which 
they regard as a necessary means to this 
great end will disappear automatically 
when it has successfully overcome all 
opposition. 

This Communist scheme—both 
thought and program—is a unity. Its 
evil consequences are not the result of 
historical accident but they develop nat- 
urally from the convictions which are 
basic to it. There are many elements 
in Communism that taken in isolation 
seem true and good. Communist in- 
sistence on the importance of economic 
factors in history, while overdone, is an 
important corrective for much Christian 
thinking. Communist criticisms of 
Capitalism and Imperialism have much 
truth in them. Communist goals for so- 
ciety overlap with Christian goals. Com- 
munist teaching and practice in regard 
to race are the source of deserved moral 
prestige. The discipline and selflessness 
of Communists rightly arouse admira- 


*Professor of Christian theology and 
ethics, Union Seminary, N. Y., since 
1943. Dr. Bennett is a leader in many 
phases of world Christianity. 
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tion. The promises that are made to 
remedy by effective political action the 
particular grievances of a country ap- 
peal quite naturally to those who are 
the victims of poverty and exploitation. 


Good Elements Are Entering Wedge 


All of these elements in Communism 
make a favorable impression and they 
often undercut resistance to Commu- 
nism on the part of Christians. One is 
tempted to say that there are four good 
points and five bad points in Commu- 
nism, (the numbers are merely for il- 
lustration) and perhaps the good will 
come out on top. But it seems to be 
true that the good elements in Commu- 
nism are the entering wedge which en- 
ables Communism to gain power and 
that when Communism is in control, the 
evil elements—especially the totali- 
tarianism—overwhelm the good. 

The worst feature of this totalitarian- 
ism is that it is one vast international 
system with the Soviet Union as its cen- 
ter. We need not be dogmatic about 
the distant future but this has been the 
fate of the nations that have been under 
Communist power for a few years. The 
Communist scheme with its absolute 
claims and its optimism about the future 
which so easily excuses terror and 
tyranny in the present leads one to ex- 
pect exactly this result. 


Christians Should Be Warned 


Christians who are tempted to give 
Communism a chance because they do 
not at the moment see anything better 
on the horizon—an attitude that is now 
more common in Asia than in the West 
—should at least be warned by knowl- 
edge of what happens in Communist 
countries after the first stage of Com- 
munist rule and by the nature of the 
Communist system as a whole. 

It is just as important in many places 
to make clear that Christians cannot say 
a simple ‘‘no”’ to Communism. Their 
response must take account of all of the 
good elements that I have mentioned 
and it must result in the development 
of a constructive alternative to Com- 
munism—alternative for thought and 
for action. 

The chief reason for the extension of 
the power of Communism is that the 
poverty and the corruption and the 
feudal oppression of many countries are 
so desperate as to drive those who are 
most sensitive to Communism, as the 
only movement which even promises a 
way out. Communism appears to be the 
midwife of a necessary revolution. No 


one who does not see the necessity of 
the revolution can have any answer to 
Communism. 


The Technique of Hysteria 


If there is one lesson that we should 
have learned in recent years, it is that 
those who take their bearings chiefly 
from ‘“anti-Communism” do all the 
wrong things. They help to perpetuate 
the very evils which give rise to Com- 
munism. They endanger the freedom 
which they may claim to treasure in the 
process of repressing Communism. I 
do not mean that reasonable safeguards 
against treason and espionage are not 
essential. But reckless smearing of peo- 
ple who are suspected of having had 
some sympathies in common with Com- 
munists in the past is the special dan- 
ger to freedom. 

In the United States this anti-Com- 
munism has merged with a general re- 
surgence of economic individualism 
which counts all deviations from the 
philosophy of ‘‘free enterprise’”’ as rep- 
resenting steps on the way to Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the United States has far 
too often proved to be a channel through 
which this anti-Communist hysteria 
spreads. 


Military Force Ts Not Enough 


One form which the anti-Communist 
error takes is the assumption that Com- 
munism can be stopped by the use of 
military force. I believe that it is im- 
portant for the non-Communist world 
to have military strength sufficient to 
warn the Russians and the Chinese that 
it will be too costly for them to take the 
short cut of military aggression in ex- 
tending Communist power. But Com- 
munist power is not primarily military 
strength. It is primarily the power that 
comes from having an idea that seems 
to fit the needs and aspirations of many 
nations. Only an alternative program 
for meeting those needs and aspirations 
ean undercut the power of Communism. 

It would be far less perplexing if the 
Christian could gamble on some of the 
good points in Communism and allow it 
to have its chance to show what it can 
do or if the Christian could ally him- 
self with the forees of ‘“anti-Commu- 
nism” or if he could be neutral or in- 
different to the world conflict. Still an- 
other variation that would be less per- 
plexing if one could accept it would be 
a pacifist program. 

But I believe that no one of these at- 
titudes or policies is right. We must 
resist Communist power everywhere. 
We must even allow a place to military 
strength in this resistance. But we 
must do everything possible to find con- 
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structive alternatives. And we 
guard the freedom of the 


must 
free world 


against all who would unwittingly de- 
stroy it in their “anti-Communist” zeal. 





NEXT: “The Impact of Communism 
in Asia.”’ 


Presbyterians and a Resurgent South--- 


What Should They Do? 


By a Leader of Men 


S. J. PATTERSON, Jr., 
Director, Men’s Work, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


HE QUESTION, “What Should 
Presbyterians Do?” is directed to 
200,000 Presbyterian men. 
As one Presbyterian man, let me pro- 
pose three answers: 


some 


1. Presbyterians can 
selves in fundamentals. 


ground them- 


Tennessee is the national champion 
football team right now* because every 
man on the squad has a confident an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘What Can I Do in 
a Football Game?’ That team knows 
and practices the fundamentals of foot- 


ball. Every Tennessee man _ under- 
stands the value of timing, blocking, 
tackling, and all of the other funda- 


mentals that go to make a good football 
player. Most men know that basic foot- 
ball fundamentals must be combined in 
eleven men at a time to make a win- 
ning team. Coach Neyland knows it, 
and his is the national champion foot- 
ball team today. Mastery of funda- 
mentals has paid off for and his 
team. 
So it 


taking. 


him 


is with any worthwhile under- 
Fundamentals are involved. 
They must be understood and they must 
be acted on, or there will be no accom- 
plishment of purpose. 
The fundamentals of the church have 
They 


worship 


always been unique and unusual. 
center around the activity of 
and Bible study, of evangelism and mis- 
sions, of Christian nurture and personal 
growth, of stewardship and service to 
mankind in Christ’s name, and of fel- 
lowship and enthusiasm. We Presby- 
terians need to be well-grounded in the 
fundamentals of the church’s game, and 
we ought to be eternally grateful for 
our church as it helps us understand 
and practice these fundamentals. 

The preaching 
study groups, the 
spirational meetings, and the 
along with opportunities to lead in 
various capacities, offer men a wide 
variety of means by which they may 
learn the fundamentals of the church. 
At the same time they offer an equally 
wide variety of means whereby 
fundamentals may be practiced. 

But the practice of the fundamentals 
of Christianity are not limited to the 
means provided within the organized 
ehurch. A man’s community, his neigh- 


Bible 
and in- 
budget, 


services, the 
fellowship 


these 


*As one of the talks at Union Semi- 
nary’s recent convocation, this was ob- 
viously given before Maryland displayed 
a greater proficiency in the fundamen- 
tals in the Sugar Bowl game Jan. 1. 
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bors, his business or profession, his 
recreational activities—in short, every 
contact that a man has—offer him op- 
portunity to ground himself in Chris- 
tian fundamentals by actually practic- 
ing them. 

No football player would ever learn 
to tackle or block simply by studying 
about tackling and blocking. Likewise, 
no Christian man ever learns how to 
pray or how to minister to needy man- 
kind simply by studying about prayer 
and the needs of men. ‘Practice makes 
perfect,’’ so they say. 

2. Presbyterians can determine to 
operate on the three-platoon system. 


Modern football requires a strong of- 
fensive squad and an equally strong de- 
fensive squad. Even coaches like Gen- 
eral Neyland, of Tennessee, who do not 
favor the two-platoon system are forced 
to use it in order to play successful foot- 
ball. They say even Tennessee is five- 
deep on each of its platoons. 

I think that the Presbyterian Church 
ought to operate on the three-platoon 
system. We ought to recognize one of 
fundamental strengths—that of 
qualified but diversified leadership. We 
have long insisted that our minister- 
leaders be well trained and capable of 
doing the job. 
constitutes 
church. 


our 


However, the minister 

one platoon in a 
The present-day church most 
certainly cannot produce satisfactory re- 
sults on the one-platoon system any 
than can a present-day football 


only 


more 
team. 

Theoretically, however, the Presby- 
terian Church has always regarded its 
ordained church being im- 
portant in the results obtained by the 
church They constitute second 
platcon and must be as well versed in 
the operations of the church and in the 
individual skills of the Christian life 
as is the minister. 

But two platoons, no matter how well 
trained nor how successful their activi- 
ties, cannot produce the_ strongest 
church nor denomination in this day in 
which we live. The entire membership 
is a third platoon, and it must be com- 
posed of men and women and boys and 
girls who are improving in their knowl- 
edge of the Christian life and are be- 
coming more proficient in practicing the 
principles of the gospel. 

We Presbyterians, therefore, ought to 
be proud of the plans of our denomi- 
nation as it seeks to help train and 
activate children, youth, and adults. It 
has been said, ‘‘The strength of a de- 
mocracy lies in an informed electorate.’’ 
Likewise the full strength of a local 
church and of a denomination lies not 
alone in the ability of the minister nor 


officers as 


our 


of an active and hard-working group of 
church officers, but added to these must 
be a constantly developing congregation. 
The three-platoon system of operation 
is essential to a church at this mid- 
century time. 


3. Presbyterians must practice the 
fellowship principle. 


Fellowship is often a misunderstood 
activity. No one can go out and de- 
liberately ‘“‘have some fellowship.’”’ Fel- 
lowship is not a thing to be found and 
possessed. Fellowship is a result. It 
comes from doing something with some- 
one else. Involved with it is a common 
interest that is practiced by two or more 
individuals. This practice results in fel- 
lowship. 

We churchmen sing with much en- 
thusiasm, “Blest be the tie that binds 
our hearts in Christian love.’’ We also 
speak of the church as ‘‘the strongest 
fellowship on earth,’’ and yet many of 
us do not engage together in the activi- 
ties of the church. 

Fishermen have fellowship only in 
connection with fishing or keeping 
tackle in shape or getting together and 
describing the size and weight of their 
catches. Ties bind football men closely 
as long as they are blocking and tack- 
ling together. Old teammates are soon 
forgotten upon graduation simply be- 
cause the activities that bound them 
together are no longer practiced. 


So it is of churchmen. We must 
pray together, study the Bible to- 
gether, be taught together, bring our 


children to the church together to sup- 
plement the training that we as parents 
are giving them in the home, build and 
support a challenging budget together, 
take care of orphans together, project 
the services of the church into the mis- 
sion fields near by and far away to- 
gether, and engage together in the relief 
of needy mankind. 

When these things are done together, 
the result is Christian fellowship, and 
that is the most powerful force of any 
day. 


By a Leader of Women 
MRS. A. P. JONES, President, 
Women of the Church, Synod of Virginia 


CERTAINLY agree with those who 

say that the ministers cannot meet 

this challenge alone. I wish to sug- 
gest some ways in which the Women of 
the Church may more effectively do 
their part in helping to meet this re- 
sponsibility. 

The Women of the Church plead 
guilty to a large part of the organi- 
zation within our church. I think that 
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organization can stand without apology 
upon its past record. The thousands 
of women enlisted for service to Jesus 
Christ, the millions of dollars con- 
tributed through their consecrated 
effort speak for themselves. However, 
no oganization is of value unless it is 
flexible to meet changing demands and 
changing conditions. 

I believe that the present conditions 
confronting our church today demand 
that we review our program in the light 
of the mass of unenlisted women still 
within our church. Is our educational 
level too high? Does our inspirational 
program appeal to the mind at the ex- 
pense of the heart? Does our financial 
program frighten women away before 
they can become interested? These are 
some of the questions we should ask 
ourselves. 

We should review our program, too, 
in the light of the thousands of women 
that industry has brought to our church 
doors. Does our present program meet 
their needs? Does it offer to them that 
for which they hunger and in search 
of which they are turning to the fast- 
growing sects in our midst? 


Having reviewed, I challenge the 
womenof the church to have the 
courage to revise where it is indicated, 
however bold and sweeping the revision 
may seem. 

My second challenge to the women 
is to give larger place and greater em- 
phasis in their program to young 
mothers. 

It has been stated several times dur- 
ing this meeting that Union Seminary 
has now the largest student body in 
its history. Do you think that conse- 
crated mothers in the homes had any- 
thing to do with this? I believe that 
only as the young mothers of today 
are awakened to the challenge of the 
church and inspired to consecrate their 
sons to this greatest of all callings will 
the need of our church for an enlarged 
ministry be met. 

May I be so bold as to make a sug- 
gestion to this institution which is our 
host today? It is that young men 
studying here be given the opportunity 
of becoming more familiar with the pro- 
gram of the Women of the Church to 
the end that as ministers they may bet- 
ter understand and further this program 


in their churches. 

There are many points where the im- 
pact of this program upon the church 
as a whole could be strengthened. I 
should like to mention just one. If the 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for 
Home Missions in October and for 
Foreign Missions in January could be 
churchwide—entered into by children, 
young people and men, as well as women 
—I believe there would be such an out- 
pouring of blessing and support for 
these two causes as we have never seen 
before. 

And lastly, may I offer a challenge to 
the church as a whole? That is, to give 
to her women a place on the governing 
and policy-making boards of our church. 
Women have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with men in the work of the church, 
they have proven their ability in the 
courts and legislative bodies of our 
states and nation. Surely they are ready 
for such recognition from their church. 

And surely our church needs every 
resource of leadership and consecrated 
ability at her command as she moves 
forward to meet the challenge presented 
by the resurgent South of today. 


They Said Something! 


What Holds Us Back? 


What holds us back from Presby- 
terian, US-USA reunion? There is no 
doubt in my mind that misunderstand- 
ing due to lack of knowledge is the 
greatest barrier. Some of our men 
think all of yours are Fundamentalists, 
and some of your men think all of ours 
are ‘“‘Modernists.”” Neither is the case. 
We are like strangers who have been 
told that they are brothers, except that 
we are not expending half as much ef- 
fort in trying to become well acquainted. 
—GEO. A. ALLEN, Jr., Delanco, N. J., 
Jan. 1, 1951. 


* * * 
Tragedy of the Church 


If the tragedy of our world is that it 
has achieved all the physical conditions 
necessary for world community—but 
has lost the spiritual clue—the tragedy 
of the church is that it holds this treas- 
ure in vessels so earthen that the world 
does not take seriously the claim that 
it possesses the lost clue to human 
unity. . . By faith and in experience 
we see the church emerging from the 
churches, and we see the scattered 
churches of the world coming together 
in common return to the feet of their 
Lord and discovering the glory of the 
holy Catholic Church—CHARLES W. 
RANSON, Jan. 8. 


* * * 


Such a Church Crumbles 


We have been proud of the amazing 
expansion of the church during the last 
century and a half in our own nation, 
but. we must confess that in many re- 
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Each year we look back at 
some of the significant or un- 
usual statements published in 
our columns in the 12 months be- 
fore. We are glad to have peo- 
ple use these columns to ‘‘say 
something.’’—Fditors. 


spects it has been the growth of suc- 
cessful social institution rather than the 
fellowship of the New Testament. It 
is a disconcerting fact that the church, 
which claims the cross as the high sym- 
bol of its faith, is seldom crucified... . 
The fact is that men attempt to find 
their security in a church from which 
the scandal of the cross has been re- 
moved. Sooner or later such a church 
crumbles. It has nc answer for the deep 
problems of individual life or for gross 
miscarriages of justice in society. It 
passes away with this world.— JOHN H. 
LEITH, Jan. 15. 
’ * s 


Status of Women 
Jesus said nothing about women 
keeping silent. Nor did he assign an 
inferior position to women. There are 
multitudes of Christians today, abso- 
lutely loyal to the Bible, when 
properly interpreted, who agree with 
Dr. (A. T.) Robertson’s interpreta- 
tion of Paul when he said that in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female.—WALTER L. LINGLE, Jan. 

22. 
x * * 

Attacks on Schools 
Today there are reckless attacks on 
some of our basic institutions, includ- 
ing the public schocl system, which is, 


like some of our leaders, accused of be- 
ing communistic. We Presbyterians 
had better wake up and realize that the 
things that are most precious to us were 
bought at a great price, and we had bet- 
ter be keenly alive to the fascist ten- 
dencies that we can discern on every 
hand.— WILBUR LA ROE, Jr., Jan. 21. 


The Church’s Belief—Today 


The church still believes that the Con- 
fession of Faith contains the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures, 
but we no longer believe that it is final 
in all its statements. This is indicated 
by the fact that within the past dozen 
years the Confession has been amended 
in eleven different places and two en- 
tirely new chapters have been added. A 
creed is what the church believes. It 
should express the telief of the church 
today and not simply the belief of the 
church hundreds of vears ago.—WAL- 
TER L. LINGLE, Feb. 5. 


(Continued next week) 





JUDD FOR PRESIDENT 


Louisville, Ky. (RNS)—White and 
Negro members of the Louisville Bap- 
tist Pastors’ Conference adopted a reso- 
lution here proposing Congressman 
Walter H. Judd (R.-Minn.), for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The resolution cited the congress- 
man’s long experience as a medical mis- 
sionary and ‘“‘witness for the Lord in 
China.”’ It expressed a desire for 
“Christian principles in government,”’ 
and the need for a “man who would 
place the leadership of God ahead of 
party or self.’’ 
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EDITORIAL 


1951’s Objectives 


A year ago we listed ten “Objectives 
for 1951’’ which we expected to support 
during the year. Let us look at these 
briefly and inquire as to progress. 

1. A growing churches 
which are willing to colonize—at real 
sacrifice to themselves (as_ recently 
Charleston, W. Va., Norfolk. 

Midland, 
The importance of this move- 





number of 


done in 
Houston, 
where). 
ment, we believe, is being increasingly 
recognized. More and church 
officers and their ministers are seeing 
such a step as the best possible thing 


Texas, and. else- 


more 


they can do in extending the evangelistic 
arm of the church and in reaching areas 
of opportunity. Last week we listed sev- 
eral colonizing churehes here and re- 
quested, as we request again, that those 
which should be so listed give us the 
necessary information, viz., when the 
colony was started, how many members 
and how much money have been con- 
tributed by the mother church to date. 
2. More city-wide and county-wide 
studies, under trained and competent di- 
rection, of resources, needs and Oppor- 
tunities for church extension, such as 
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those made recently in Atlanta, Hunt- 
ington, Louisville and Richmond. We 
were delighted to see the Board of 
Church Extension report to the 1951 
General Assembly that its new Urban 
Church Department had been requested 
to conduct surveys in Mobile, Miami, 
Charlotte and Mt. Airy, N. C., Charles- 
ton, Columbia, Greenville and Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Cleveland and Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., Alice, Beaumont Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, San Antonie, Tyler and Waco, 
Texas. These, of course, are in addition 
to some of our churches included in city- 
wide, interdenominational studies by na- 
tional leaders. 

3. A statesman-like and Christian so- 
lution for the problem of Snedecor Me- 
morial Synod. Dissolution of the sep- 
arate Negro synod while maintaining 
separae Negro presbyteries was voted 
by the General Assembly and the four 
concerned presbyteries. This, we be- 
lieve, is moving in the right direction. 

4. Concentration upon new mission- 
ary opportunities in (1) developing 
urban sections, (2) open country, (3) 
new industrial areas, and (4) abroad. 

This objective is obviously so far- 
reaching and inclusive that it encom- 
passes the general forward movement of 
the entire church as it confronts new 
and developing situations. Each of the 
four areas, we think, calls for strategy 
in keeping with the opportunity, and we 
are encouraged to learn from many 
sources of real progress being made. 

5. Greater recognition of the doctrine 
of Christian Vocation which will enable 
people to find and fulfill God’s plan for 
their lives. The idea of Christian voca- 
tion, long delayed in general acceptance, 
is being more widely recognized. In 
have seen Dallas H. 
Smith, who guides this emphasis in our 
Board of Christian Education, moving 
along with broad-gauged plans in the 
service of our whole people. January 
20-26 will bring churchmen from all 
over America to Buffalo, N. Y., for an 
important meeting on ‘The Christian 
and His Daily Work,”’ under auspices of 
the National Council of Churches. The 
results of this conference will be far- 
reaching. 


our church, we 


6. At least a few Sessions which will 
establish congregational policies demon- 
strating that worldly barriers of race 
ond class are out of place in a Christian 
church. We hope there are some Ses- 
sions which have taken such steps, but 
we have yet to have one new one re- 
ported to us during the year. 
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7. Church-wide support of the series 
of regional men’s conventions held in 
October and November. These meetings 
in Greensboro, Jacksonville, Nashville 
and Dallas were grand achievements, 
encouraging men in good works, lifting 
their vision and guiding them in signifi- 
cant undertakings. 

8. Progress in preparing a joint Pres- 


byterian hymnal for nationwide use. 


Excellent progress was made along this 
line during the year, with the go-aheaq 
signal from our General Assembly and 
others and a fine committee set to work 
at the task. 

9. More concern for and more gener. 
ous support of the church’s institutions 
of higher learning. The answer to this 
important problem is not yet apparent. 
Here and there large individual gifts 
have been made and full-scale cam- 
paigns have been conducted or are be- 
ing readied. Mississippi Baptists made 
generous increases to their institutions 
from their benevolences; in an increas- 
ing number of states the church col- 
leges are uniting their efforts to obtain 
gifts from corporations, but, so far, our 
institutions are being left to increase 
their resources as best they can. 

10. Adequate financial provision for 
the General Council’s department of re- 
search so that it can begin its far-reach- 
ing service to the church. With a4 
greatly-needed increase in gifts to the 
Assembly’s General Fund, the General 
Council has now authorized that a di- 
rector of research be employed. 

a cd = 

Among many other significant ad- 
vances during 1951, let us offer a prayer 
of thanksgiving for these. 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 


P. O. A. U. 


JANUARY 20-27: Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Sepa- 
ration of Church and State, 1633 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





One editor of a religious paper, in 
listing what people may do to oppose 
the appointment of an Ambassador to 
the Vatican, suggests: 

“Send a financial contribution to 
Protestants and Other Americans 

_ We second the suggestion. 

POAU was founded four years ago by 
a group of American religious and other 
leaders to arouse the public conscience 
to meet with vigor all efforts to de- 
stroy freedom of worship. 

Men of widely different theological 
points of view are united in POAU for 
this one purpose—to seek to keep alive 
and vital this traditional American prin- 
ciple. 

As one of its leaders puts it: 


“PAOU cooperates with educational 
groups in defending the integrity of the 
public schools; maintains a legal de- 
partment to seek court action where 
necessary to prevent misuse of public 
funds for sectarian purposes; publishes 
a detailed, up-to-date monthly news- 
letter with information on current de- 
velopments in church-state relations: 
conducts research on legislative and fis- 
cal matters affecting religious institu- 
tions, keeping a close watch on current 


bills which may contain violations 
of church-state separation; provides 
scholarships to college and university 


students pertaining to religious liberty: 
and provides speakers for debates and 
forums on church-state relations in 
various parts of the country.” 
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THE ENGINEER’S GOT TO KNOW 
WHERE HIS HIND END IS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





There is a great deal we should like 
to say . . but it is not easy to explain 
to you, since you seem to be so slow to 
grasp spiritual truth.—Heb. 5:11, 
Phillips. 


HE INQUISITIVE passenger, on the 
rear platform of the long train 
snaking its way along the French 

Broad River, was puzzled by occasional 
round white signs with black figures. 
They were not mileposts, because they 
were always the same series—100, 125, 
150; and not speed-limit signs, because 
on that line no engineer could make 
100 miles an hour and live. 

So the passenger asked the flagman: 


“What are those figures?’ “‘Car- 
lengths,’ the flagman_ said. “That 
means so many cecar-lengths to the 
switch. If it’s a long train the engi- 


neer can’t see all of it at once, around 
these corners. But he knows how many 
cars he’s got in his train and them signs 
tell him whether the last car is out of 
the siding or not. The engineer’s got 
to know where his hind end is.” 

“Oh,”’ said the inquisitive passenger, 
and fell to thinking. 

The engineer does have to know 
where his hind end is, sure enough. If 
he doesn’t, he will think the train is 
all out on the main line when some of it 
is still on the side track. He will think 
the train is ready to roll when it isn’t. 
The engineer not only has to keep a 
lookout forward, he has to think back- 
ward too, all the way to the caboose. 
Where is the train? is a question that 
can’t be answered by looking out of 
the Diesel window sideways. It has to 
be answered by thinking back all the 
way to the last car. If that one isn’t 
past the siding, the train isn’t past the 
siding. 

Parents, statesmen, leaders of men, 
all “human engineers,’’ need to know 
where their hind end is. They can’t 
afford to leave it behind, and it is dan- 
gerous to assume it is farther along 
than it is. 


HE TEACHER, for example, must 

know where the hind end of the 

class is. The front-row boys and 
girls (intellectually speaking) may be 
picking up speed, clicking right along 
behind the stream-lined Idea; but 
where are the boys and girls in the 
mental caboose? The teacher had bet- 
ter go easy on the throttle, or he’ll split 
a switch. 

It’s a wise teacher that knows where 
his class’ hind end is. He may be so 
far ahead of them that they can’t even 
see him; but somehow he must know 
where they are, otherwise he will be 
only pulling them into trouble. 
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The minister must know where his 
congregation’s hind end is. The saints 
are right up there in the front of the 
gospel train, handsome _ refrigerator 
cars some of them, beautifully lined 
cars for the furniture trade, built for 
red-ball freight-trains. But away back 
are some cars the minister can’t always 
see, little old flat-wheeled cars from 
some jerkwater side line, bumping along 
still in the siding. They haven’t made 
the switch, and they won’t make it if 
the preacher pulls too fast. 

Be careful, you up there in the cab! 
The track looks clear, the light is green, 
all the cars you can see are lined up 
behind you. But around the bend is 
the rest of the train. Better be sure 
you know where your hind end is be- 
fore you put on too much speed. 


You can go roaring down the theo- 
logical track, tooting for the Existential 
and the Historically Unconditioned, but 
your boxcars back in the rear end may 
be still in the side track of a high 
school education where they don’t use 
such language. 


Or you may be blowing for the cross- 
ing at Eschatology before some of your 
cars have got over the switch of Re- 
generation. On the Ethical Line, also, 
you may be a long way ahead of the 
rear cars. You may be preaching away 
at Social Issues when your rear end 
hasn’t faced Personal Issues yet. You 
may have your preaching-eye on the 
higher subtleties of saintliness, while the 
brakeman on the rear hasn’t caught up 
with the simplicities of ordinary right 


and wrong. You may be discussing the 
temptations of sheltered specialists like 
yourself, while away back there, out of 
your sight, your business men and 
young people are in the midst of temp- 
tations you consider too gross to men- 
tion. 

Remember, the gospel train has a 
rear end and you are supposed to pull 
that and the head end, too. 


EADING ecumenical literature, the 
kind of thing written by Inter- 
nationally Known Churchmen, one 

wonders if these ecclesiastical engineers 
know where their hind end is. Their 
big green Diesels are up there on the 
clear track of Ecumenicity. They have 
pulled out so far from Grassroots Gulch 
that they’ve almost forgotten there is 
such a place, but some of the train is 
back there, on the old sidetrack of 
Village Denominationalism. The engi- 
neer speaks of the Worldwide Mission 
and the Worldwide Witness of the 
church, and he is so far up in front 
that he sees these things quite clearly; 
but he must not forget that around the 
bend, out of his sight, the hind end is 
scraping along in the way station, it 
hasn’t even pulled up to the switch of 
Local Witness or Local Mission. 

It is a temptation to cut loose. The 
hind end slows up the train. But the 
engineer is just as responsible for one 
end as the other. It’s all part of his 
train. And if, in a hurry to get on down 
the track, he cuts his train in two, he is 
leaving behind the makings of a first- 
class wreck. 
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RED SPRINGS, N.C. 


Applications now being 


for 1952-53 
Write: 


President 


FLORA MACDONALD 


A capacity enrollment for 1951-52 
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MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON, 














1776 Hampden-Sydney College 
A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
WITH A 
PURPOSE 
John R. Cunningham, President 











STILLMAN 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, s0 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


COLLEGE 


e@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


e@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive 
service in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Pro- 
fessions. 
For catalog and information write 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., President 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


An accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college offering a core of general educa- 
tion and many fields of specialization. For 
information write THE REGISTRAR, 


Chariton C. Jernigan, President 





CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 








KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867. Fully accredited. Coeducational. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, education, business. 
ANNUAL COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 
Closes Feb. 15, 1952. Four 4-year scholarships available to 
high school seniors. Awards based on scholastic ability, 
character. Write now for application blank, which must 
be returned not later than Feb. 15, 1952. Examinations 

Feb. 23, 1952 at the College or your high school. 
Other awards and forms of aid also available. 
Catalog: R. T. L. Liston, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 











PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Two years liberal arts. Business Administration. Preparatory De- 
partment. Christian emphasis. Second semester begins January 26, 1952. 


Educational excellence. Write for catalog. 


Box BR, Maxton, North Carolina 








PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. 
tions for 1952-53 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 
Modern equip- 
Applica- 








Missions Board Changes 
North Brazil Term of Service 


Actions at the last meeting of the 
Board of World Missions included: 

Changing the term of service in the 
North Brazil Mission from five years 
to four on the grounds that the climate 
of that region is similar to that in the 
Belgian Congo, where the term is now 
four years; 

Hearing an urgent request from the 
Korea Mission for a laboratory tech- 
nician for the tuberculosis hospital and 
the Wilson Leper Colony; 

Appropriation of $500 for the Com- 
mittee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews; 

Appropriation of $5,000 for a new 
building at Leopoldville, where the 
Congo Protestant Council will house its 
secretariat, with other groups contribut- 
ing proportionately. 


Radio Programs Offered to 
Widely-Scattered Areas 


Approximately 175 radio stations are 
carrying the current 10-weeks series of 
the Protestant Hour, with Thomas H. 
McDill, Jr., professor-elect at Colum- 
bia Seminary, as the preacher. The 
series is planned to prepare for the 
special evangelistic season scheduled by 
the General Assembly for March 23- 
April 13. 

The broadcast is heard in most areas 
at 8:30 (EST) and 7:30 a. m. (CST), 
though in some cases it is scheduled at 
other hours. 

Copies of the sermons are available 
upon request as indicated in the broad- 
east. 

This marks the beginning of the 
seventh year of this and related broad- 
casts. Through the cooperation of the 
National Council of Churches, the Prot- 
estant Hour is offered to radio stations 
all over the U. S. A. 

Another venture of the radio depart- 
ment is the ‘custom-built’ programs 
now beginning in five synods: North 
Carolina, Georgia, Appalachia, Tennes- 
see and Louisiana. These usually 
feature ministers from within each 
synod and also look toward the special 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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evangelistic season. 

Two other synods are making plans 
to develop such programs and all others 
are being encouraged to do so. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Columbia Plans Department 
On the Industrial Church 

Laymen in the five synods which sup- 
port Columbia Theological Seminary 
are being called upon to establish a 
Department of the Industrial Church 
at that institution. Meetings of lay- 
men are being held to face the growing 
industrialization of the South and to 
seek to discover how the church can 
best meet it. The first such meeting 
was held December 5 in Greenville, 
s. C., and others are to follow in other 
areas. Leaders feel confident that the 
funds necessary in the establishment of 
such a department as is proposed will 
be contributed. . This year’s youth 
mission retreat, sponsored by the So- 
ciety of Missionary Inquiry, attracted 
more than 150 young people to consider 
the challenge of missions About 
ten teams of three men each have been 
organized this year to serve as “Foreign 
Mission Deputation Teams,”’ presenting 
the needs and challenge of the mission 
fields in churches 100-150 miles of At- 
lanta, with particular interest in en- 
gagements during the mission season 

. President R. T. L. Liston, of King 

College, will deliver the Smyth Lectures 
at the seminary May 21-26 on ‘The 
Educational Heritage and Responsi- 
bility of Southern Presbyterians.” Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, formerly scheduled 
for this period, will speak in 1953 on 
“The World Mission of the Church in 
Our Day.” 








Are You Prepared for Convenient 
Dispensing of Tracts 


: : @Have ,vu seen 
the new Quick- 
4 ws a Z Z Pie Literature 
j com Pe q Rack? Handiest, 
= most ingenious 
Z AZ A for display and 
—_—— dispensing 
of Tracts and all 
types of leaflet 
literature. 
eCrystal clear Plexi-glass compartments 
for complete view of contents. 
eTwelve standard sizes, wall and stand 
types. 
For complete information send for 
descriptive folder 


EDINS SERVICE SPECIALTIES 
801-09 Pecan Street 
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Watson Street Visits 
Africa and Brazil 

T. Watson Street, professor of church 
history 2nd missions at Austin Semi- 
nary, has recently visited the church’s 
mission stations in the Belgian Congo 
stopping off for a brief visit in Brazil 
enroute home. He is on sabbatical leave, 
spending most of his time studying in 
New York ... Austin Seminary has 65 
students enrolled in its regular Univer- 
sity (of Texas) Bible classes and 32 
students enrolled by correspondence for 
a total of 162 University students re- 
ceiving their Bible instruction under 
seminary professors. The seminary also 
has seven Episcopal students studying 
there this year. 


Union Seminary “Friends” 
Grow to More Than 12,000 

Within six years, the Friends of the 
Seminary, of Union in Virginia, have 
grown in number to 12,000 and have 
given more than $80,000 to specific 
1,221, or 43.7%, studied at Union, that 
projects on the campus. Mrs. T. Smith 
Brewer, chairman of the _ executive 
council and from Huntington, W. Va., 
has been head of the group during the 
year. Bethesda, Md., and Central 





American 
Auditorium Chairs 
with pew ends 


cAmevican 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
FOR DIGNITY AND COMFORT 


Increasingly, modern churches 
are turning to the dignity and 
comfort, as well as the beauty 
and durability of American Up- 
holstered Chairs. This type of 
seating also lends itself to curved 
rows. Write to us in detail about 
your needs. 
DEPARTMENT 1143 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 


354 Nelson St., S. W. 2930 Canton St. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES } 


as Church Furniture - Stoles 
= Embroideries - Vestments 
we Hangings - 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


Communion 
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World’s leading 
church organ 


The Hammond Organ offers a combi- 

nation of features found in no other 

organ: 

eA full range of true church tones 

e Exclusive “reverberation control” 

e Provides music of cathedral quality 
for the smallest church 

e Never gets out of tuney 

eInstalled without structural changes 

These are a few of the reasons why the 

Hammond Organ is the world’s largest- 

selling Church Organ, selected by more 

than 27,000 churches. 


PRICES START AT $1285* 
For Spinet Model with tone equipment and bench 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tax, rebated 
to churches. 

Concert Model has 32-note pedal keyboard built to 
AGO specifications and an additional ¢Pedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to preference by the organist. 











COMPLETE LINE OF 
2-manual-and-pedal 
HAMMOND ORGANS, 
including 

Church Model 

(shown at right) 





FREE! TWO BOOKLETS 


(—0 “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 
CJ ‘49 Tested Ways of Raising Money for a 
Church Organ’”’ 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4239 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 


Name.... 





Street_. 
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LET'S MAKE GOOD ON OUR 


Christian Promises 
TO OUR FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 
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Church, Washington, each sent 22 dele- 
gates to 
campus. . 
compiled reveal that of the 2,795 minis- 
ters in the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 





the recent meeting on the 

. Statistics which have been 
controlling synods 69.2% 
ters attended Union. 





MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 





FOLDING TABLES and CHAIRS 


STRONG and DURABLE—Easy to Fold Tables and 
Chairs for Church and School Use. 
For Contoct by Representative of... #2 
Mlustrated Literature, Write . £9 va, 
FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ind 4 
327 W. Main St. Richmond, Vo. 
Phone Richmond 74-035 













at least one alumnus of UTS is in every 
presbytery and synod of the church and 
in 15 foreign countries, and in the four 
of the minis- 


William S. Smythe, Jr., from Naxara, 
Va., to Faith Chapel church, Lucketts, 
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_A prominent woman sat in her attorney's of- 
fice discussing the writing of her will. Since the attorney 
had known her and her relatives, she asked him if she had 
forgotten anyone who should be remembered in her will. 
The attorney thought a while and then said, "Yes, you 
have forgotten Jesus."" She thanked him, and made a 
substantial provision for the work of our Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 


If you wish to name the Board of World Missions in your 
will, the following form of bequest should be used: 


“Il give, devise and bequeath to the Board of World Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Tennessee, with offices 
at Nashville, Tennessee, the sum of..............2.0-- (or the 
following property, to Wit: .........ceccc ccc ccceececeeees } 


For full information and assistance in making a bequest 
to Foreign Missions write to: 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
BoOarRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Foreign Misstous a Share” 
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Va. 

Louis F. Hoffman from Wildwood, nN. 
J., to 652 Murray Ave., SE, Roanoke 
Va. 

Jon K. Crow from E. de Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, to Caixa Postal 435, Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Correction: Evert C. Cremer, for- 
merly of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the Netherlands, was erroneously listed 
here recently. He is at Herndon, Ky., 
Box 31, serving the Lester Memorial, 
McKenzie Kirk and Newstead churches, 

D. T. Caldwell from Greensboro, N. 
C., to Box 93, Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 

Thos. B. Ruff from Leaksville, S. C., 
to 308 Wrightsville Ave., Wilmington, 
N. C., to serve the Delgado and Topsail 
churches. 


MISSION ARIES 


J. M. Sydenstricker from Mato Grosso, 
Brazil, to % E. F. Sydenstricker, Lewis- 
burg, W. Va. 

Hugh Gaston King English (M. D.) 
is to sail from New York Jan. 23 en 
doute to Belgium and eventually the 
Belgian Congo. 

Five new missionaries were appointed 
recently by the Board of World Mis- 
sions: JAPAN: Mary Elizabeth Blake, 
Baltimore, Md., and Jo Anne Heizer, 
Rawlings, Va.; ;AFRICA: Robt. D. Mec- 
Call, Shawnee, Okla., Mary Doris Moore, 
West End, N. C., and Benjamin Kelly, 
Jr., Wytheville, Va. 

The Malcolm Watsons will be unable 
to return to Brazil for health reasons. 

Ruth Worth, a medical technician, 
has been transferred, at her request, 
from China service to Africa, with the 
possibility of returning to China later 
on. Frances Stribling from China to 
Formosa. 


DEATH 


J. Allen Messer, 63, who recently 
moved from the pastorate of the Cum- 
berland group of churches near Farm- 
ville, Va., to Lynnville, Tenn., died un- 
expectedly Jan. 3. He had served at 
yerrardstown, W. Va., before going to 
Farmville. 
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SOUND ECONOMICAL 
EXPEDITIOUS 


BROADWAY PLAN 
CHURCH FINANCE 


J. $. BRACEWELL 
Director 
1408 Sterling Building 
Houston, Texas 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Nicodemus, A Hesitant Follower 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 27, 1952 
John 3:1-21; 7:45-52; 19:39-42. 


Jesus has had various types of fol- 
lowers from the first day until now— 
some eager, some hesitant, some half- 
hearted, and some whole-hearted. Typi- 
cal of the hesitant followers was Nico- 
demus, whom we see first as a cautious 
inquirer, then as a secret disciple, and 
finally as an open confessor. He ap- 
pears first as 


I. A Cautious Inquirer, Jn 3:1-17 


Nicodemus was a Pharisee. The 
Pharisees were the strictest sect among 
the Jews, men who lived for their re- 
ligion and hoped to find salvation 
through the careful observance of God’s 
word as revealed to Moses and inter- 
preted by the ‘‘fathers.’’ They played an 
unlovely part in the gospel history. We 
should remember, however, that in spite 
of their narrowness, pedantry, dogma- 
tism and bigotry, they still preserved a 
salt of genuine godliness and patriot- 
ism, and reared high-toned, cultivated 
men like Gamaliel, Saul and Nicodemus. 

Nicodemus was also a ruler of the 
Jews; in other words, a member of the 
Sanhedrim, which was the highest legis- 
lative, judicial and executive body of his 
people. He was necessarily, therefore, 
“a man of high reputation, of learning, 
of influence, and of power, and the story 
suggests to us the great service that he 
might have rendered to the Master had 
he not been so evidently lacking in 
moral courage.’’ Because he was a 
Pharisee and a member of the San- 
hedrim, Jesus could speak of him as 
“the teacher in Israel’’—not that he was 
the outstanding teacher among the Jews 
at this time, but that he was a represen- 
tative of the high knowledge and su- 
preme authority in the church. 


Why He Came to Jesus 


The Greek New Testament makes it 
plain that Nicodemus was one of the 
men mentioned in Jn. 2:23 who beheld 
the miracles which Jesus performed 
during the passover in Jesusalem and, 
therefore, believed on his name but only 
in part. Nicodemus’ own words reveal 
the fact that he leoked upon Jesus not 
as the Messiah, but only as a teacher 
sent from God (3:2). He was confident, 
however, that Jesus was a divinely com- 
missioned teacher, and he wondered if 
Jesus was about to inaugurate the King- 
dom which the prophets had foretold, 
and which formed the staple of Jesus’ 
own preaching, as it had that of John 
the Baptist. He came to Jesus, there- 
fore, for fuller information. 

He came by night almost certainly be- 
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cause he did not wish his visit to be 
generally known. His colleagues had 
already rejected Jesus’ credentials. 
Nicodemus himself was a modest, re- 
served, cautious man and did not wish 
to commit himself openly until he was 
sure of his ground. Many criticize 
Nicodemus for his timidity. Neverthe- 
less we do well to remember that ‘‘he 
went by night, but be went. And would 
that there were more like him, who, 
whether cautious tu excess or not, do 
still feel constrained to judge for them- 
selves about Jesus; who feel that no 
matter what other men think of him, 
there is an interest in him which they 
cannot wait for others to settle, but 
must for themselves settle before they 
sleep.”’ 


What He Learned 


Nicodemus asked three questions of 
Jesus and received three replies. In the 
first of these, Jesus set forth the neces- 
sity of the new birth; in the second, he 
described the nature of the new birth; 
in the third, he revealed the secret of 
the new birth. 

The Necessity of the New Birth, 3:1-2. 
No doubt the conversation is abridged 
and Nicodemus had intimated that he 
wished to know something about the 
Kingdom which had been the familiar 
subject of Jesus’ teaching, or it may be 
that Jesus answered the question which 
was in the back of Nicodemus’ mind. 
In either case we need to remember that 
Nicodemus sincerely longed for the com- 
ing of the Kingdom, but that he ex- 
pected it to be established by a political 
revolution and by acts of power which 
the miracles of Jesus seemed _ to 
prophesy; and he believed that every 
Jew, or at least every Pharisee, would 
have a place in the Kingdom by right of 
birth. 

Jesus said, ‘‘You are wrong; no one, 
not even of the Pharisees, can have a 
share in the Kingdom of God unless he 
is born again.’”” The new birth as a 
metaphor of spiritual regeneration was 
not unknown. But the very idea that 
even the Jews, God’s chosen people, 
must be born again before they could 
enter into the Kingdom promised by the 
prophets was a startling one which 
Nicodemus could not accept. If Jesus 
had said, ‘‘Every Gentile must be born 
again,’’ he would have understood it. 
He might possibly have been willing to 
admit that an ordinary, uninstructed 
Jew would have to undergo some radical 
change, but he could not conceive it to 
be necessary in his own case. 

Nicodemus’ answer may not have 





been so simple as it seems. “It may 
have been spoken just to give himself 
a little time to think up some kind of 
argument against the preposterous, as 
he saw it, claim against him that Jesus 
was making.”’ Sparring for an opening, 
he said, ‘‘How can a man be born when 
he is old? Can he enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb and be born?” 
Or it may be that Nicodemus realized 
how difficult it is for men (or nations) 
to change their habitual set of mind, 
the characters which they have formed 
over the years. It is impossible, he said, 
just as it is impossible for a man to be 
reborn physically. Just so, some men 
today, when it is suggested that some 
social evil may be evercome—poverty, 
or war, for example—reply, “It is im- 
possible, for human nature never 
changes.”” In answer to Nicodemus’ 
question, Jesus explained: 

The Nature of the New Birth, 3:4-8. 
He said, “I tell you, if a man does not 
owe his birth to water and Spirit, he 
cannot get into the Kingdom.” Jesus 
does not simply repeat the idea previ- 
ously expressed. He explains what it 
means to be born again. To be born 
again is to be born of water and of the 
Spirit. 





Water refers to the act of baptism 
and to similar purifying rites with 
which Nicodemus was familiar. It is 
a human act, suggesting repentance, 
confession and consecration on man’s 
part, but also the pardon, the cleansing 
which God bestows in response to man’s 
approach. The Spirit suggests a new 
spiritual life such as only God can be- 
stow. According to Dr. Willett, it means 
“absorption of the spirit of God, mak- 
ing it an abiding source of moral help, 
not just a Sunday garment.” We have 
then in Jesus’ phrase, both the human 
and the divine aspect of the new birth. 
There must be repentance, confession 
and consecration before one can enter 
the Kingdom of God, but there must be 
something more. There must be pardon 
and purification, and above all, the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit. 
Physical birth prepares us for the physi- 
cal world; this sort of spiritual birth is 
necessary if we are to enter the King- 
dom of God, whose laws are spiritual 
and whose blessings are based on spirit- 
ual realities. 

True there is a mystery here, but that 
is not surprising. Take the wind. We 
have here the manifestation of an un- 
seen power, but the results are ap- 
parent. So it is with the new birth. 
The spirit moves and works unseen. No 
one can see the processes of regenera- 
tion. But the results are manifest (cf. 
Gal. 5:22). 

Nicodemus was aroused. He asked, 
not in disbelief, but in wistful longing, 
“How can these things be?’ Seeing 
that Nicodemus was willing to believe, 
Jesus proceeded to reveal to him 

The Secret of the New Birth, 3:9-16. 
He first forced Nicodemus to face the 
fact of his own helplessness—all men’s 
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He was a representative 
of Israel’s deepest learning and yet he 
did not understand these fundamental 


helplessness. 


truths. He remiuded him next of his 
own unique qualifications to give him 
the information which he sought. He 
had had a direct perception of heavenly 
things, and he alone kad been in heaven, 
that is with God. And yet how hard it 
is to convince men of the truth. If Nico- 
demus cannot even comprehend earthly 
things, which can be verified in human 
experience, things such as the necessity 
of the new birth, how can he be expected 
to comprehend heavenly things—which 
are not open to human observation, mat- 
ters which lie wholly in the unseen and 
which deal with the nature and purposes 
of God. 

In spite of its difficulties Jesus gives 
Nicodemus intimations of the 
truth. The new life through 
faith in the Son of Man. He must be 
lifted up, 
serpent in the wilderness, for 


some 
comes 


even as Moses lifted up the 
God so 
loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whcsoever should be- 
lieve on him should not perish but have 
eternal life.’’ 

Said Archbishop Temple: 


“This is the heart of the gospel. Not 
‘God is love’—a precious truth, but 
affirming no divine act for our redemp- 
tion (but) God so loved that he gave; 
of course, the words indicate the cost to 
the Father’s heart.” Note especially 
that ‘‘no object is sufficient for the love 
of God short of the world itself. Chris- 
tianity is not one more religion of in- 
dividual salvation, differing from its 
fellows only in offering a different road 
to that goal. It is the one and only re- 
ligion of world redemption. Of course 
it includes a way of individual salvation 
as the words before and after this great 
saying show. But its scope is wider 
than that—as wide as the love of God.” 
(Readings in St. John’s Gospel, The 
Macmillan Co.) 


When Nicodemus returned home that 
What did 
the young rabbi tell you about the King- 


night his wife may huve said, * 
dom?” And Nicodemus may have an- 
swered, ‘‘He said that none of us, not 
even we Jews, would ever see the King- 

born again.’ His 
“What did he mean 


dom unless we wer 


wife was puzzled. 


by being born again?’ ‘‘He meant,” 
said Nicodemus, ‘“‘that we must repent 
confess them unto God and 
accept God’s will fer our lives. But that 
is only a part of it. In addition, we 
must be cleansed of our sins and have 
nature renewed and trans- 
formed by the Spirit of God.”’ ‘““But how 
is that possible?”’ interjected his wife. 
“Tt asked him that,’ continued Nico- 
demus, ‘“‘and he said that he would be 
lifted up, as Moses lifted up the serpent, 
and that we must believe on him, trust 
in him, for God loves not only us Jews, 
but all men, the whole world, and has 
given his only Son that we might all 
have this new life, eternal life, if only 
we will believe on him as the bearer of 
yod’s love.” And long into the night 
Nicodemus and his wife wondered how 
the Son of Man would be lifted up, and 
when, and why. 


of our sins, 


our very 


Il. A Secret Disciple, 7:45-52 


Many months passed. The Sanhedrim 
had determined that Jesus must die. 
They sent officers to arrest him, but they 
returned, over-awed by the majesty of 
him who spake as man spake. 
The Pharisees answered them in scorn: 
“He has deceived only the rabble. None 
of the rulers have believed on him; 
none of us Pharisees.”” It was not true, 
and Nicodemus knew it was not true. 
He counted himself as one of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, but he was afraid to 
avow himself. 


never 


Yet he could not remain 
altogether silent. He silenced his con- 
science by speaking a 
Jesus, such as any 


good word for 
man who loved jus- 


tice might have spoken, but he was not 


yet ready to confess him before men. 


Til. An Open Confessor, 19:38-42 


The end of Jesus’ career had come, 
thought Nicodemus. Just the other 
night he had admiited openly before the 
Sanhedrim that he was the Son of God, 
and the Sanhedrim had ordered him to 
be crucified. They had mocked him and 
his claims to be the Messiah as he hung 
agony. 


forgiveness. 


Jesus had 
Now he 


mortal 
their 


there in 
prayed for 
could no 


was dead and Nicodemus 
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longer conceal his love. 
Joseph, till now, like Nicodemus, a 
secret disciple, to bury him. How 
strange that these Jewish aristocrats 
should confess him openly in the hour 
of his deepest degradation. Yet it was 
not so strange. Perhaps Nicodemus 
thought of that first conversation he had 
had with Jesus: ‘‘As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up, that who- 
soever believeth on him may have eter- 
nal life.” He did believe. It was true 
of him, as of so many since that day, 
that ‘‘Love unknown had broken every 
barrier down.” Now at last bowed in 
penitence before the Cross, he was not 
ashamed to confess his Lord. 


He came with 


The Lesson Applied 


The story of Nicodemus brings before 
us: 

1. The Necessity of the New Birth. 
We cannot enjoy the blessings of the 
Kingdom until we are born again. And 
God's will will never be done on earth 
until men are born again. Education 
helps, science helns, military security 
clears the way, wise political decisions 
are important, but none of these things 
will bring in the Kingdom unless indi- 
vidual men have the right attitude to- 
ward God and their fellowmen. Brilliant 
minds are often anti-social. Science 
puts into our hands instruments which 
may bless or curse. Military and diplo- 
matic victories often sow the seed of fu- 
ture wars. The New Birth is indispens- 
able if men are to advance the Kingdom 
of God. The whole modern psychologi- 
eal point of view is in line with this 
teaching about the new birth or new 
life. “If we are to be changed in any 
real and. enduring way, we must be 
changed from within; a new heart, a 
new purpose, a new ambition, a new 
Philosophy of life must become ours. 
Any effort at reform short of this will 
be short-lived and disappointing.” 


2. The Nature of the New Birth. The 
new birth, as we have seen, has a human 
side and a divine side. On the human 
side it includes repentance, confession, 
and consecration. On the divine side it 
includes pardon, cleansing, the trans- 
forming power of the Holy Spirit and 
new spiritual life. 


€ 


3. The Secret of the New Birth. It 
is very simple—faith in God’s love and 
acceptance of God’s will as they are re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. But there are 
too many of us, like Nicodemus, salving 
our consciences by half-hearted loyalty. 
As we stand with him before the Cross, 
may we too be led to a full surrender: 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small: 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


Lesson commentary based on 
national Sunday School Lessons 
ternational Bible Lessons 
Teaching,” conyrighted, 1952, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 


Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


MAN'S VAST FUTURE. By A. Powell 
Davies. Farrar, Straus and Young, New 
york. 58 pp. $1.50. 

Dr. Davies, the Welsh-born minister 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has written a tract for the 
times. In it he seeks to define democ- 
racy as a faith, as a way of life and as 
universal purpose. He believes that 
democratic principles must defeat dic- 
tatorship, not merely in debate or by 
resort to arms, but through their ap- 
plication and embodiment. At a time 
when a great deal of contemporary dis- 
cussion about the conflict between the 
Soviet system and American democracy 
tends to become hysterical Dr. Davies’ 
sober analysis is most welcome. It has 
the merit of being written in terms 
which the layman will find intelligible. 
A layman with a Calvinistic background 
will want to question one of the au- 
thor’s assumptions about human nature 
and to qualify one or two of his specific 
judgments. But, fortunately, one can 
accept most of what Dr. Davies has to 
say about democracy without being a 
Unitarian. 

Like everything else these days, the 
price of this little book is inflated. It 
is a pity that it was not published as a 
pamphlet at about half the price. 

GEORGE L. ABERNETHY. 

Davidson, N. C. 





THE CHRISTIAN WAY. By Sydney 
Cave. Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York. 276 pp. $3.75. 

Of the stream of books on Christian 
Ethics in recent years, this one is ex- 
ceptional in its fine blend of basic Scrip- 
tural teaching, honesty in facing issues 
and compassionate application to the 
urgent problems of our day. The au- 
thor, who is principal of New College, 
London, is well equipped for his task 
by virtue of his rich experience as edu- 
cational missionary to India, theologi- 
cal teacher, Christian administrator and 
counsel of youth. His aim in this book 
is to keep the Cross central and in doing 
so he repudiates the ‘‘mutilated mes- 
sage’’ which separates the teachings of 
Jesus from his life, death and mission. 

On the other hand, he welcomes the 
most critical scholarship in so far as it 
helps us to understand what our Lord 
really meant by such arresting passages 
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as “Resist not evil.”” Dr. Cave’s em- 
phasis upon applied Christian ethics can 
be seen in the fact that he devotes fully 
half of his space to “Life in the Com- 
munity,’”’ especially to marriage and 
divorce, labor and industry, freedom 
and justice in the state and the church’s 
task. 

The author is frank to admit that 
Protestantism has no unified interpreta- 
tion to compare with the elaborate 
moral code of the Roman Church which 
stems from the systematizing genius of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Yet the spirit of 
the New Testament is alien to any such 
codification of morals. Its primary 
question is, ‘“‘What sort of men ought 
those to be who have experienced God's 
grace in Christ?’’ To die with the cheer- 
ful courage with which missionary 
martyrs like Albert Sadd faced Japanese 
cruelty on the Gilbert Islands is one an- 
swer. But to live in the light of the 
eternal in the slums of a modern city 
and amidst all the heartaches of man’s 
present chaos is no less necessary an an- 
swer. 

There is wisdom on almost every page 
as when Dr. Cave points out that free- 
dom of speech came from freedom of 
worship, that the church must teach 
forgiving love as the solvent of marital 
discord, and that although Christian 
brotherhood can transcend a wrong re- 
lationship like slavery, yet it is the 
church’s duty to challenge all wrong 
relationships in human life, instead of 
tolerating them as she has too often 
done. There is no merely social gospel 
and there is no purely individual sal- 
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vation; these two aspects of the Chris- 
tian life are absolutely inseparable. 

If there is a serious flaw in this ex- 
cellent book, it is in the failure to cope 
with the resurgence of philosophical 
ethics in our time. Thus Freud and 
Julian Huxley are quoted, but not John 
Dewey or G. E. Moore. In spite of this 
weakness, The Christian Way is one of 
the best contemporary books on the 
subject and should be of great value to 
theological student and to thoughtful 
layman alike. 

D. MAURICE ALLAN. 

Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
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You, a Self-Imprisoned Master. Alberta 


Hilands. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. $2.00. 

Bold Thoughts on Life. Ernest Green 
Dodge. Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston. $3.50. 

Man in the Old Testament, Walter 
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OUR MISSIONARY 
DECLARATION 
December, 1861 


“The General Assembly de- 
sires distinctly and deliber- 
ately to inscribe on our 
Church’s banner as she now 
first unfurls it to the world, in 
immediate connection with the 
headship of her Lord His last 
command, ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature’; regarding 
this as the great end of her 


organization, and obedience to 

it as the indispensable condi- 0 
tion of her Lord’s promised €e?v oel 
presence.” S 
Cre Wh Loving OWL l 





LET’S LOOK AT OUR RECORD OF GIVING 


45 | WAS, “ge WE GAVE FOR ALL CHURCH PURPOSES $15,215,000 


WE GAVE TO WORLD MISSIONS $ 1,411,000 


L 7 if | billy WE GAVE FOR ALL CHURCH PURPOSES $40,412,000 


(NEARLY 3 TIMES AS MUCH AS 25 YEARS AGO) 


BUT WE GAVE TO WORLD MISSIONS ONLY $1,300,000 





We’ve infinitely more neighbors to reach—36,000,000 of 
them—yet we’re giving less when we have more money to give. 
In 1920 the Chureh gave 12 cents out of every Chureh dollar to 
World Missions. . . . In 1940, 6 cents. In 1951, 4 cents—3 
mills . . . when the overall Church giving has nearly trebled 

But when we take into consideration the actual value of to- 
day's dollar as compared with the dollar of 1925 we find that our 
missionary program is subsisting on one-half or less of the support 
it reeeived 25 vears ago. 


HOW WELL WILL WE LOVE OUR NEIGHBOR THIS YEAR? 
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